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ABSTRACT 

This paper deals with the field of library education 
administration and is based on observationr reflection^ and analysis. 
The author was head of an American graduate library school for nine 
years^ and immediately thereafter^ 1967-68^ as a Fulbright Professor^ 
headed an Iranian library school for thirteen months. Rather than 
attempt to compare library education in the two countries, almost as 
large an undertaking as comparing the two parent institutions, Drexel 
University (then Drexal Institute of Technology)^ in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and the Faculty of Education^ University of Tehran, 
this analysis focuses primarily on a narrower and more manageable 
subject, the two positions themselves, dean vs, chairman. This is the 
story of their comparisons and contrasts, their rewards and problems, 
one important variable being held constant^ the nature of the 
position as a university graduate library school headship. Most of 
the comparisons will be made after jujctaposing information from each 
position, topic by topic, (Related documents arei LI 004245 through 
LI 004267O (Author) 
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This p.'ipop (Uvilfi wiLh tlia flold of library Qclucatlon admlnlatrotion and 1h basGd 
^ on obsorvntlcn, reflection, nnd annlyals. The author wag head of an American 

r.rndiinto librnry school Cor nlnfj ycara, and ImmGdiatQly thareaftar, 1967-69, 
1^ ns a FiilbrlRhe ProfQssor, hended an Iranian library "school for thirteen montha. 

Ritlicr than .ittempt Co compnre library Qducatlon In the two countrlos, almost 
Q as Inrtjo an undartnking aa coniporing the two parent Instltutlona, Droxel Univaralty 
UJ' (then Droxel Instltuta of Tochnology), In Phlladeiphta, Pennaylvanta, and the 
Faculty of Education, UnlVGrsity of Tehran, this analysis focuses primarily on 
a narrower and more mnnagaablg subject, the two positions themselves, dean vs. 
chTirman, This the story of their comparisotis and contraati, their rewarda 
and problems, one tmpo-tant variable being held constant, the nature of the poel- 
tlon as a university graduata library school headship. Most of the compartaoni 
will be made after jactapoglng information from aich position, topic by topie. 

In ordar to set the stage for the later confrontation, It ig necessary to provide 
sonic background information for the reader. Iran's area was one and two thirds 
milUon square kilometers, equal to the entire American Middle West, With thirty 
million people, Iran was larger than America's two most populous states combined 
and larger than its twenty-five smallest states comblntd. The United States 
had 200 million paople and nlna and a third million square kilometars, but like 
Iran, its population was Increasingly concentrated In large cities, rne USA 
occupied part of an Island continent, and, like Iran, has no neighbors which 
influonced It strongly. * 

Iran was a much older nation than the United Stttttes, the monarchy celebrating 
its S, 500th anniversary only a few years ago. Philadelphia was older Chan Tehran, 
surprisingly enough, but the American democratic government was formed less than 
^ POO years ago. The United States was the world's chief proponant of Individual 

^ freadom and capltaltsm. Youthful vigor, optimism, hard work, honesty, and mobi- 

^ llty of all kinds had baen Its hallmarks for a century, but the stresses and strains 

of mtd-aOth century Ufa were heginnlng to affect its morale. Amarican society 
^ was more highly organized than Iranian In terms of voluntary groups and leas 

hlglily organlj-ed in terms of family groups. Ufa style contMsta were enormous 
in both countries. 
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Ti-.m was i fatalistic nation of ancient traditions^ much waalth ■taong th© elite, 



uxtonslvcs p.w^u-ty .imonp, the vaat majority, and much poorer per capita than Amor- 
Ici. Oi-loiit.il Irnnlnii society wns formally organised, aocially graded and highly 
conpotltlvo. Tnnovnelon nnd ImaRinntlon wore uncomnon In Irnn, but coniTion in 
AnioHcn. llio uppp!; ;ind middlQ clasgea ware in soma ways westGrn-orlontcd with Eng- 
lish usG wldaspraad In signs and parlodtcols, taught to every high school student, 
nnd roinil.ir .is ,i unlvorRlty imnjor. A portinlly aoclalistic Approach wai taken 
to Irnn'F h.-isicnlly cnpttnliatlc ocononilc gyatom. In 1967-68, Iran enjoynd an 
Qconomtc boom with middle class profeasionala able to afford mora hard goods and 
ovon villagors seemingly havlns a better Eutura. Transportation and communi- 
cation were much supGrtor and marB extenslva In the USA, but Iranian trains, 
bugeg, airlines, cars, telegMph, radio and talavlslon were moving forward, alio. 

Hie USA was a mecea for IranlBng, incldantally, the pull of its obvious proaperlty 
ejcccoding that of other countrlgs on those parsons who could afford the trip and 
secure the passports to go. Thouganda of expatriate Iranians lived in warm and 
exciting BDucharn California, and most of the passports ware awarded to students 
for ctfllega attendanct there. On the other hand, the mijority of Americana had 
little interest in Iran or Weet Asia, and only a ve^ few of them could read or 
spe.ik Persian. 

Philadelphia's metropolitan area contatnad almoat five million people, and two 
million of them lived inside the city, Tehran counted more inside, three million, 
but had a smaller matropolitan area. 11% of Iran's population lived in Tehran, 
its largest city and capital, whereas only 1% of America's people lived in its 
fourth lareest city, Philadelphia, not even a state capital. Phlladalphla ranked 
much highar per capita than Tehran on most social, educational, cultural, and 
economic indices. However, nothing In the USA quite matched the pull of Tehran 
on migratlnG Iranians and the comparative concentration there of Iranian wealth, 
talent, cars, tr=ni-skirted girls, government officials, tall buildings, entertain- 
ment, and educational facllitiao. 

American university education was largely Independent of the national governmenC, 
though most higher institutions were supported and to some extant controlled 
by a semi-indepandant agency functlontng at a lower government level. Drextl, 
however, was very private and very Independint, though a small amount of its ' 
income, too, came from the state and national gpyernmentfl. Relatlvily young 
for an American university, about three quarCer. of a century old, daeenttall.ed 
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nro-.vi'l li.ul n.tlilO, lull ;ind part-tlmo studanta, sm-illGr than the UnlvorBlty of 
Tul'.iM.'i, nnd tlio, cufrlcuUtm was nnrrow and restricted, , is one nii||ht expect tn a 
technlcnl univornity. Its students word In onginGorlns, moro tluin 50% of thorn, 
biisinesR ndmlnistfnclor.j b.ialc science, home economics, and finally, librnry science. 
Di'Oxol'H Hclf-nca ,ind cnnlnGering carrlculfi domnnded high antronce quoU ficatlong 
in ,';clnnr,e ,ind uLichemntics, more modoat quollflcfltLona In Ensllsh and other flaldB, 
Oth.n- Droxol curricula word aclectLvo In varylna dagrcas, 10% of the enrollment 
wore grndunto students, 907, were male, with btit a smnll parcant irom outside its 
Middle Atlnntle n^^^. Doctoral programs Bxlsted In two Bpeelall^ad QngltiQerlng 
fields only. TultloK^as high, about $500 per quarter, but financial rewards 
were sub.nt.nntlnl for American higher education graduates. 

Iran h.id national govarnment control over all public and even to soma extant over 
pilvato edueatton. The University of Tehran was Iran's first higher institution 
in modern tl.^«s, thirty- five yeara old, originally French-Influenced, very oriental 
In Its opparent centralization but actual decentrallaatlon, paying poor salarlea 
to moon-llghtlng faeulty members, a West' Asian gDvernment university. The chancel- 
lor was appointed by the PrlraQ^Mlnister, and Unlvarglty red tape and resistance 
to change were legendary. Tehran had twenty thousand full-time students repre- 
senting all Iranian provinces, about 807. of them male, and about 5% of the under- 
graduate applicants being accepted. Engllih competanea was one of the entrance ' 
requlrement!i. 

The number of courses Tehran offered, many hundreds of them, was quite large and 
varied, from aecounting to zoology. Tuition was low, about $65 per semester for 
a full graduate schedule. The University was moving toward increased emphasis 
on graduate work, though only 10% of Its present enrollment were graduate students. 
Doctoral programs existed In twenty or more subject fields, but only a small 
number of students completed them each year. Education was rewarded with good 
salaries in Iranian government employment, the four determlnents of salary there 
being years of schooling, years of experience, position level, and skill in bar- 
gaining with one's supervisor. 

American libraries of all kinds were among the world's best supported, largest per 
capita and moit successful, and they had relattvaly well tduca ted staff members, 
also. In contrast, Iranian libraries were genacally quite eonservatlve. Inactive, 
and, smnll, tho-igh a few were organlEed along modern, wistern Unas by professional 
librarians, rrofesslonal library positions existed in Iranian higher educational 
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iii'icttutiotif? nml mlnlatries only, and all of thm waro controlled by the natlon- 

Tlio USA bid Ti,nny tnoro library schools clinn Iran and plonaered library education • 
for el).? world, oinhcy years ago. A dozen of its schools awarded doctoratGs, 
wlillo nn.irt In Tr.in did so. Tho Droxel llbrflcy school was one of the oldaat and 
InrKG-.t of rLU-cy accrudltQd schools, whllQ the Tohran dapareinQnt was the first: 
md only ana in Iran. In 19$7, tho latter departmont was only one year old, but 
tho Di-cjccl school was savanty-fivo years old. At each library school, all of the 
previou.i hG.ids had bGan women, The author waa dean of the Graduate School of 
Llbr^iry Science, Drojcsl, than chairman (or more proparly, acting chairman) of the 
University of Tehran Faculty of Education Daparttnent of Library Seiince, Obviouily, 
at Drexel, the poitclon carried a higher atatus, where It ranked among the top 
■ doien .lns,tltucion offices, than at Tehran, where the foreign ohairraan had nb 
official rank and even unoffleiiily fell behind thirty ehancellora and deani and 
a hundred department ch,airmen. 

At OrGxel, the dean raporCad to the vice-president for academic affairs, and ' 
at Tehran, the chairman reported to the raculty of Education dean. Tha Drexel 
vice-president understood Uttlf Jbout libraries and was busy with other probletna 
whereas the Tehran dean was quite knowledgible about librarlea but seldom inter- 
fered with departmental operation. Occasional conferences were held in the 
Drexel vtce-presldent' s office, usually at his raquast, but conferences were held 
with the Tehran dean several times a week, usually at the chairman's requast. 
Occastoaal dean's cooTdlnatlng meetings were called by the Drexel administration, 
and occasional daan's mietings were held In Tehran, . also, but In Persian, thereby 
excluding the foreign chairman. In each position, the head had a great deal of 
fraedom with which to opstate, or perhaps he slraply took a graat deal of freedom, 

DrGKel's annual budgae waa negotiated with the academic vlce-presldant. It was 
approprlatad in fifteen caftegorles for the fiscal year 'beginning July 1st. Tehran 
had no departmental budget, and all financial fflatters were handled by the dean 
whose fiscal year began torch 21st. Money wag appropriated to the Tehran dean 
in two categoriea, aalarisi on the otia hand, and everything else on the othejf 
hand. He could allocate the latter with some freedom, but the salary budgat was 
much less flexible. The Drexel school's budget mn $350,000 per year, while tha 
,^ Tehran department's budget was 124,000 per year. Tehran had vary Uttla money 
^ £ot such things as travel, research and tquipmant, while Drwsil was g.narouily 
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b(ul,',ot(ni In tlK'Ko .Mrtifis, Tho Droxel denn'e sfllnry was about twice tho Tehran 
FuU)n'i',lit profuH.sov'a salary, and the University of . Tehran paid him nothing. 
A ritvtiiclnl report camo monthly from the Drexel business office to be rsconciled 
with tho school's om\ flnancldl figures, but no Tehran financial report was evap 
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Qunctc-rs providiid fl sh.'trp eontfast in PhilBdelphla and Tehran. In PhiladRlphla, 
the library school occupied a 3,000 square mn.ter red brick off lee hulldlng with 
a rose garden and parking lot locflted at th' odge of the doT/mtown campus. The 
Tehran concrete and plate glass faculty office and olaairoom building aat on a 
busy residential boulevard a kilometer from the main campus and another kllgmater 
from the downtown area. 

At Tehran, the chalrnwn's desk was iocatad naar the south window of the depart- 
mnnc's tiled second floor office. Room 202 held other desks for the secretary 
and the faculty membars, aa well as files and shelving for curpicular material 
and nMll, about twenty-threa square maters In all. At Drexel, the dean had a 
carpeced private office of twanty square meters with a secretary acroas the hall. 
The chatrinan's Tehran desk was gray-painted mBtal, while the dean's Draxel desk 
was dark bro-^ wood with a white plistlc top. A plastic telephone, desk calendar 
and ash tray sat on each desk. Four vertical files wire conveniently located 
for his filing at Tehran, but thay sat In the secretary-receptlonlet-f Her' s offlee 
at Drexel. Th.e dean hae„a dlctaphona In Philadelphia, but there was none for the 
chatrin.in in Tehran. He opanad both the Drexel mall and the Tehran mall each day. 

At Druxel, the da.in supervised ten fuU-kme and twenty-five part-time faculty 
members, while at Tehran the chairman supervtsed two fuU-ttine American Fulbrlght 
and eig)it part-cima Iranian faculty members. Several Drrael faculty members 
had 10^20 years of teaching or library experience and fine national reputations. 
The Tehran faculty body included some of Iran's leading librarians. Their library 
experience ranged from three to alghtaen years, and their library ochool teaching 
experience was a maxlmura of one year. Faculty racruitment wai the dean or chair- 
man's re-3pon.Hbiiity In both places, and in boch. It was murh Baaier to locate 
superior part-ttmo than competent fuU-tlma faculty members. fuU-tlma faculty 
members w^re hired at Tehran, but a dozan were hired in the yeara at Draxal, 

Hie Tehran clerical staff consisted of one 75% tlma aeoreta^, two 50% tire typlsta 
paid by the Fulbrlght Coraraiailon, and a Faculty typing and dupUcatlng pool shared 



wlth oMu'f «l.'iMvtm<'Vitn. Ui-uxq1 hnd Qlpjit: full-tlma Ami flftcGn pnrt-tlmc sub- 
pvorc«!;i.in.il iiiul clerlcil ctfploycos , Including a typino pool and five ndmlnlocra- 
Clvo ;iK;,Mst.iiits. Most af tho Tehran socircjtarl.^a and typists worked very hnrd, 
wlille the. nroxol secrotnrlog and typists varied greatly in this respoct. 

At Tnbrnn, the clmlmin did all studant coursQ schodullng, counsQUlng and enroll, 
ni-int. At DrcK. I, tliG Cean did mogt of the courga achsduUiig, but adminlatcatlva 
assistnnts cnrrled out coungelUno and enrollmQnt. Racord kQaping for admission, 
placemGnt, course work, taculty and student evaluations was his Tehran rtsponsi- 
btUty, but at nrexel it was ipltt among the Unlvarfllty admlstlon office, the 
school placamnnt director, ragiriCr*i,r, and dlrantor of studente. 



PLicamont work was the chairman' a roaponslblllty at Tehran, but not at Drexel, 
"'"re n fuU-tlme placement director handled It. A ihortap*. librarians .exlstad 
both places. Most of the positions whfch Droxel was :rylnfi to fill were 
U establlghed and a vaeancy certainly exlitad for each one, At Tehran, the 
filtiwcton was less clear^ apparently cirtain employers Uklng the idea of hiring 
professional llbrariani but not earing to pay maatar's degraa level salarlea 
tor them. Cons-jquantly, Draxol was mora succeiaful In plaelng atudinta than wai 
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Tflhran 



DreKel admissions ware handled by the University admissions office with some 
coaching from the library school director of students.. The chairman handled 
all Tehran .idmlssions, IntervlBwlng and evaluation, with English testing being 
h.indlod by the Faculty of Education English Departnienft. Drexel required a B 
average from its well qualified applicants and rejacted nne third of them. 
Tehran rejacted two thirds of Its poorly qualified applicants, ba,ed mostly on 
their English Qxamlnation scons, and required no specif ie undargraduata grade 
point avaraga. Drecel's enrollment waa SOO students while Tahran's enrollment 
was 60 students. The chairman advised the Tehran student club, while the Drexal 
student body officer received the director of students'' advlea. 

The average Iranian library school student was alert, dlstractable, talkative, 
good-lojkinB. stylish, feraale, looked to Europe or America for cultural, intellec- 
tual, economic and poUtleal leadership, was fatalistic, intiUlgent, more concerned 
with appearance than with reality, ggger for a higher ialary and aocial status, 
a fuU-tlme but not very hard-working governTOnti' employee. 

^ The American library school student was mom difficult to typify than was his nora 
:RJC 
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cniifonnint ;hk1 Icsp lm.icln.it: I vq Iranlnn countorpart. TIic Drexol etudcnt aaamd 
rolntUoly moro intolUoont and hard-working, somawhat more curious about intalUc^ 
tual mittors, again fomnle In larga proportion, to poflsess no more leadership 
cliaMCtortstics, and to bo noctceably legs concernGd about appQflrance. Amorlcan 
Pti«|...nts wnr, p,o,,i, gcnsltlvG, unassresslve, and worked primarily for BovornmanC 
anmcLa,, but tliay waro somGwhat mora secure and straightforward in inter-pcrflonal 
dc.iUnR. thnn were Iranian students, a-Uo. Hard gooda were vary important to both 
groups* 

niQ doan^chalrman preparsd the agenda and presided over the mnrthly faculty meet- 
ings of both schools. Curriculum revision planning was mostly in his hands in 
both achools, also, but it was shared with several Dre«l faculty mambars and 
with a Tehran faculty ateerlns commltteQ. Both curricula were pitched on the 
graduate level, though Tehran had a core curriculum composed of four flenlor- 
graduate level courses. The two schools' curricula ware surprisingly similar, 
though the Tehran curriculum consisted of required courses only, ^h lie the Drexel 
curriculum was much richer. Both schools had been influenced by the University 
of Illinois Graduate School of Library Science curriculum, due to the daau and 
Chairman's contact with it. Thoush English was widely understood, the*S:Sve^ity 
or Tehran teachina lanau.iga was Persian. Drexel was monolingual and English- 
speaking, of course, m both places the language of library scienct Inatr^'ction 
was Ensl'iih, a handicap for Iranian and a boon for American students. 

Book selection occupied some of the Philadelphia dean's time but very little o'^ 
the Tehran chairman's time. The library ..science book collection contained 25 000 
volumes in Philadelphia and BOO volumes in Tehran. Serial subscriptions totalled 
aoo in Philadelphia and IS in Tehran. Both the chtlrman and the dean were able 
Co persuade several American encyclopedia publishers to deposit coplas of their 
set. for student use. The dean doubled as director of the Drexel University Li- 
brary for his first five years and as director of the Dr«el Press for hli last 
four years on ths campus, whereas the Tehran chairman had nilthar Ub„ry nor 
press rasponslbllltlea. 

During mo,t of th. Drowl period, the dean's teachina load was one cou„a pe^ 
but the Tehran chairman's load was m courses per year. In class, the 
Philadelphia students asked few queitlons, did thalr asaignments oonsclantlously 
pUd attention to lecturaa and generaUy tnjoyad th. eourae. Even though It was 
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mit.'li "uMtiM-t'd iliiwii" for thorn, tho To.lu-nn ntudoneo nnkcd cvan fewer quGntlons, 
(Hil Llio.ir .uifjli'iimuiiCfl roraly, pnld dttmitLon poorly, and wora very fG-irful of the 
course. The courses ware carried out In much the same way in both places. 

Nviturnlly, n nrcnt mnny Ideas and technitjuflfs ware tranaferred directly from Phll- 
adnlphln to Tchrnn. For Instance, faculty inedtlns agenda looked surprisingly 
similar, as did tlie two faculty evaluation forms. It might be thought that ad- 
vlalnR Cnculty mcmb.ira on ta.ichlnG mcthodfl would bo a much more common raaponsl- 
blllty in the Tuhran pojltloi, than In the Philadelphia position, but thli contrast 
W.13 smnller thnn expected. SomQ faculty mcmberB nakad for advice in each eountry. 

Visiting libraries was an Important and enjoyable admlnistratlva sldellna In both 
positions. On library visits, somQttmas the chairman wai allowed to use the 
Tehran dean's tjnlvaralty car, and at DroKsl, often the dean used University cars. 
In Tehran, much consulting ^ork fell Into his hands, and many hours were spent 
on report preparatLon. Relatively Uttlt consultltig work was required by Phila- 
delphia Ubrarlas, and other faculty members did most of that. Conferenci planning 
was anoth«;r important Draxel resppnstblUty, while monthly public program planning 
was a Tehran reiponslblllty. With the aid of a reiearoh aasistant, some Phlla-_, 
dalphia time was spent on research projacta, but such projects received no Tehran 
attention. 

In Phtladelphla, the dean represented Drexal and the library profession In the 
largrj Philadelphia Rotary Club. Ha bslonged to two Philadelphla^ocial clubs, 
tha Dnrtmouth Club and the Alpha Club, which housed numQroua library meetings' 
unduf Ills chairmanship. He balonged to men's llbrarlana' clubs in New York and 
Philadelphia and to a dozen or so local associations for school, special, medical, 
college, information science, and general librarians. Repraientlng DreKel at their 
mQetings required soma of his attention. Of course, state and national library 
organisation participation was part of his reaponiiblllty, also, Befora leaving 
Philadelphia, the da.in founded three more librarians' associations. 

In Tehran, the chairman belonged to La Cefcle das Amities Prancalse, a Persian 
langu9ge social club with an ascenant dining room where dinner meetings were 
often held. He belonged to the Iranian Library Association, which met occasionally, 
and founded the Department of Library Sclincs Alumni Aesoclatlon. Also, tha 
ch.ilrm.in represented the department it, two English languaga luncheon clubs, the ' 
Iran M.ni.iga™ent Assoclatton, for Iranians, and tha American Business and Profesfllonal 
Men's Association, for Americans. He held no offleaa In any of the local organ- 
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l;'.,itLoiv! In eltlior ctey, 

In rhil.ulolplil.'i, tho clC£in UvGd In a subufb.m hou.^Q, a fifteen kllometdr drive 
from tho orflcc, wliile in Tehran, the chairman lived in a city pQnthoufle, 

two kllomntor wnlk from tha office.. Hiny PhlladGlphla evenings were spsnt at 
lione GtltCinn pubUcfltlong or working on office popors, whlU Tehran evenlnga wero 
spent flt homo writing aurvey roporta and working on off lea papars. 

In botli cities, the library school seemod to bo tha most modern campus teaching 
unit and w.is crltlclzEd fo- that .renson. The Bvmel dmn sought Co change the 
' school' a nnniQ In order to Include the modern field of Inforrruition science but 
wns rofusQtl .md crltlcl^.ed for fear this would somehow Ineonvenience the englneer- 
tn;- nehool. Oft.jn, on both c/impufles, library Bchool otudonts sent olsewhore 
for cour.sQ work reported Inept Hnd traditional taaQhlng methods to be ugad,- 
Cloaad circuit televlston teaching, role playing iaisloni, team teaching, vlsit- 
Ing lecturers and class field trips were used much more extensively In the library 
school than In other Drexal ichools. ThQ-laat threa mathods were used In a pio- 
neering manner In Tehran, also, and the department was criticized for It, 

1 

Obviously, the dean-chalrman' s feallngs of self confidence and freadom were some- 
what weaker in Tehran than in Philadalphla. The Philadelphia school and posiston 
were well esCablished, and some prestige was attached to them. Not so in Tehran. 
The chairman was not well informed about how to conduct buslnass there, and his ' 
.authority wag more apparent than real. The University did not "officially" reeog-. 
nl.e either the departmant or the chairman, though it wai never clear what that 
meant, and the situation seemed not' seriously to inhibit departmental actlvitias. 

Hie daan-chairman'a success in tha two positions was hard to estimate.. Perhaps 
success should have been greater at Drexel, due to a longer tour of duty there. 
On the other hand, the Iranian department was much Blmpler to operate, and the 
prior library education experience should have been h«lpful. At any rate, many 
successes and some failures were part of the eKpertence in each school. 

So much for the Drexel Unlvarslty-lTnlveroity of Tehran description. Now, for 
the analysis. While this paper has recognized nmny oontrasts between the dean 
and the chairman and their environmenta, the paper's purpoaa is to locate similar, 
ities between the two, not differences. What factors wars qulta similar in the 
roles of the dean and the chairMn? Wiat mm the most notable eoraparisons In 
Q the two situations? Many factors vera aimilar and could ba Us tad, . fcyt only 
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tlin in.Tit Pfr,nt.ricniit ones will be considered here. Wg are looking for genorali- 
;'..itlo:i!i which nviy ha prov.iblo In aevciral countrioa ovontually. ThlB is a list 
of t]w liSi\-lf,in simllnritios obsari^ad; 

1. E.'ich country hnd '.i library personnal shortage, 

2. Most of eha Itbrary gchool students were being eduoated to fill poaitlona 
locitud In govcrniTiQnt organlzattona. 

3. Most of Cho gtudents wore women. 

4. Tlia eurriculi were taught lii English, 

5. TliG curricula wera offered on a graduata iBvel, 

6. Each n.-itloa had a scarcity of available and wall qualified full-time faculty 
Candida tea , 

7. Tlie dGan-ehairman wai responsible for both faeulty recruitmant and eurrlculun 
revision, , 

8. The dBan-chairm.in playad a strong leadership role. This liadershtp role 
aeamad noteworthy not so nweh for one leader' s aggress ivenasi as for faculty 
submlssivonGss or lack of lntere.it In aehool business, 

9. :nie dean-chalrniin opera tad with a great deal of freedom. 

10. Each one of the two positions seemed to require mueh ovartlma before Its 

tasks were completed. 
U. Several professional library obUgatlons were aarrlad out through social and 

professional clubs and associations. 

12, Each school was a comparatively moc'iern agency In a eonsarvatlve Inatitutlon. 

13. Other factors of comparison existed, of course, but they seemed to auggest 
primarily that the same person sat in both chairs. 

for wlilch ones of these position likenesses can we understand the motivations, 
the so=ial, Intellectual or library backsround, the causal factors? Unfortunately, 
we lack the library school data needed to prove the above ienerallzatloni, and 
we lack the social data needed to place then properly in their societal settings. 
Consequently, the entire display of proof must be subjective, rationalistic, and 
brief. Probably, the reader can find explanations for soma of these generaliza- 
tions himself. Certainly, If he has road others of this author's Iranian library 
papers, ha can complete aoma of the background Information on thsBa polnta. 
Obs^iously, Che strong American Influsnci in Tehran eauaed tha prasanct of many 
similar factors. 

Number 12 can be suspected of resulting from (a) the Atnerlean influmce In Tehran, 



ninl (U) tho Mpocinl clrcum.TtnncQ.^ oKUtLnc .iC tcchntcnlly oriented Urcxal. 
CarC.ifn Itoms, like 10, soGm, to soma a^tont, to be ineonsoquentlal. It would 
sGCiin tli.it Ite.nR 1 nnd 2 are cloaoly ralatod, or that 1 Is caused pmrtly by eha 
coiiditlon.i In Prob.nbly 2 Is somQwhat related to 3, also. Apparently, itoma 
3, 4, nm\ 5 rclfite to tliG comparaClva modarnlty of the young women in both countrle 
which, In t.it-n, Inriuancod them to mnjor In EnsUBh and than to seek an English 
litiuuiRG j^r.idu.itQ curriculuni leading to a sultnble occupation. 

Slnoo It.imn 2 and 3 seem plvotfll, let us attempt to analyse the placement .dominance 
o£ Rovcrnmenc positions and the enroUmcnt dominance of womGn. Perhflpa we can 
dt.-5co/cif common causes between them. First, we will discuss number 2. Presumably, 
there is little need to deflna government Institutions— instltuttona at any level, 
towi, county, shahrestan, ootan, state or nattonal, supported primarily by the 
state, by the taxpflyers, by the people, public rather than private, and Ins'titu- 
ttoivi hnvlng public control, are encompassed hers. Number 2 should not be mls- 
constcued, however. In both countries, students were prepared for govarnraent 
po.iltlon3 because non-govemment positions existed In small numbers only. In 
the USA, some of the students could expect to spend parts of their carters, some- 
times all of their careers. In private institutions, but only a small group of 
them had this expectation, and no Iranian student had any sueh expectation. 

Let it be said, further, that item g seems to be a ianera ligation of fundamental 
importance to any nation. In Iran, most school, most college, all university, 
all public and mo.ie special libraries existed in governmene institutions. In' ' 
the USA, most school, a majority of college, a majority of untversity, ail public, 
and a majority of special Ubrarlea existed in governmant institutions. Of courae; 
mo,it Iranian Institutions were those of the national govirnment, while In the 
USA, several government levels were represented. Alao, most of the American 
library po.iitions belonged to government agencies enjoying some degree of inde- 
pendence from the central city or state government and .possessing their mm 
board of directors or tax support. 



X|i both countries, librarlea were eharaeterlged by a close affiliation with formal 
and informal educacion, alBO. Government dominance in publle schooling sprang 
f|om th., soctol philosophy that the governmant ihould provide cartain large scalt 
af^ spaclall^ed public aervie.a whleh its citizens wouli hava had dlflioulty 
m providlns for thametlv... Wit« .upply, poUw ptoumm, malntanane., 



ntul pofit.il servico ware other scrvica Gxamplea. Since educntlon was a govijrniiient 
rcRponslhlUty In both countries, then library provision bacanii a government rea- 
pon?lblHty In both countries, also. In fact, it li doubtful that ttiany countries 
GKlsttid whore librarlnnshtp was not basically a govarnmant risponstblllty, This 
penernlijsation domonstratad the doinlnanca of the government in each country's 
Ufa, p.Trtlculnrly in its educntlon life, 

A govGrnment which bulkad large In national imploymant, particularly one which 
W.1S In m.nny wnys largar and more actlvt than prlvata industry, could be expected 
to davalop libra riea In its govtrnment bureaus and mlnigtrias, and to dovelop 
thefti in larger numbers than did prlvata Industry, Government ministries tandad 
to attract certain ralatlvaly wall idueatad staff mambara who wanted plices 
In which to deposit printed matarlal and who wanted to consult it floraetlmis, also. 
Even in a very undardevalopad country like Afghanistan, libraries exlstad in - ' 
sevarfli |overnmant mlnlstrlas, and they greatly outnurabartd prlvata Industry 
special librarias. 

If 

Of course, public librarias can hardly be ImnBlned without governmint sponsorship, 
though a vary few private public libraries existed, e.g., in Philadelphia and 
In Kermnn, Iran. Govarnmants, often at a local level, took rtiponslblllty for 
public library service in the same way that they took reaponsiblllty for public 
school service. Their Interest In the adult adueatlon aspict of the public library 
work, In Its back up relatLonship to the public schoola, and in its public rtorea. 
t Ion function must have .leeounted for this sponsorship. Whlli no data ara avail- 
able hare to support the stataniint, it seimi posslbla that mora than three fourths 
of Che world's libraries were school and public Ubparlai, many of them vary small 
and most of them sponsored by iovarnmont aganclea, 

Govarnmant sponsorship of hlghar education was not assumid with the universality 
which characteri^ad governmQnt Bponiorshlp of elimantary and sacondary adueatlon. 
In the USA, for infltanee, govarnmant agenclii sponsored no mora than two thirds 
of the existing collagas and unlvarsltlaB. Howavaf, that numbap was still a raajor- 
ity. Probably some strong dagrai of govtrnmant ■ponsorshlp was prasant in a Inrgi 
percent of the world's hlghar InstttueionB. Wiy was thli trua? Baeausi of the 
axpansa of flparatLnB a coUiga or untvtrsltty, the broad scala Imporfcinea of hf^har 
adueatlon to a nation's cultural and occupational lift, and the logic of Ineludlng 
the third atagi of oducatlonal sifvlci ai long ai fiht fitit two itages were , 
already govarnmant rieponslbllltltBi ^ 
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Alnuva- .iny coiiiifry In whtch Qlcmdntnry, secondary, and hicliGr educatton were 
spon^orod prlnwi'lly by novornmGtitnl untta was sure to b© one in which a rrwjority 
of the llbrarlas wore guvernment-sponjored. Obviously, the Drexel-Tohran dean- 
chatrmnn'fl .ictlvltlcg wore diroctBd prlmnrily toward ImprovlnB the library oduca- 
tion of atikliints who wci-B dpatlned to work for a common employer, the govornmenE, 
.It ona or nnothcr IgvgI. Student affiUotlon wtth the government Implied m.iny 
thinp.s. In bath coLmtrloa, Certain currleulflr units ware Introduead to explain 
thfi governmental setting In whleh the studentB txpected to work, e.g.. the content 
and examples used In library admlnlBtritlon and aervlee oourses. As govarament 
budgets rose or fell, the shortage or Buperfluity of library positions was directly 
•afpQctod, 

Modestly paid but lecure, government employment tandea to attract relatively 
ttmld, unambitious, and conservatlva peraoni who posaessed ilttla entrepreneurial 
cash and few Influential contaetfl. Moat of thesa parflons had some public splrlt- 
edness and some Ide.ia of doing good. Traditionally, govetnfflent employment attract- 
ed poople for whom the red tape, ectenslve elarleal work, and delays of bureau- 
eratlc Ufa were not particularly offensive. For these reasons, and perhaps for 
others, also, government employment attracted large numbers of women. 

In both the USA and Iran, the government employment situation brought large nuraberB 
of women to library science. Three fourths of the Tehran enrollment and four 
fifths of the Drexel enrollment were woman, and the pereenta in the field were 
the same. The dominance of women was slgnlfieant to Ubrarlanahlp, not only 
In its being able to take advantage of women's etrengthi but In its suffering 
from their woakneaaes, also, in both countries, the discrimination existing In 
many oCher Qccup.itlons and llbrarlanshlp' a statui as a junior level professioh 
not requiring a doctorate may have bean additional foreei Influenoing women 
toward It. 

Tlie forces operating against such female library domlnanea ware (a) the presence 
of a few positions which paid wall enouoh to nttraet ambitious men, (b) religious 
strictures, against woman teaching In boy's schools, for instflnea, and (c) the 
job competition from soma male haadi of famlUas, Obviously, these forcii were 
not aufftsttntly Btrong In olthor Ivm or tha United Stitai to fewi male domlnanea 
of Ubrarianshlp. Only Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and Paklitan, Wasii Asian eounerUi, 
had mala domination to Chli axtant. 

As a final ganarallzatlon, It nay avep have baan true, that, slnee moat USA and 
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iuul h-.ml.m llluMi-y po.Mttlons waro sponsored by thp. covornmont, tliGn moat Ubroriana 
wove women. Such a cama and effect eclatloniihlp may sGem simple and obvious, 
thoii)',li the truo situntton m.iy have been much more complicated than It lounds here,' 
Wilt little Qvidance OKtsted from prlvota Institutions on tha Amarlean side 
.sui».^c.?tcd their parcant female to be nearly as large as that for sovarnment Insti- 
tuttons, for Instance. 

Obviously, this discussion about govarnmont sponsorship, women and other siml- 
larlttos contains at least five weaknesaes. While certainly of fundamontal Im- 
portance, the genQrallzatlons about govarnmant sponsorship and woman are not as 
closely related to the dean vs. chairman comparison as might be hoped for. These 
situations wera among thosa basic to the situation in which the dean-ehalrman 
worked, but they were not as crucial a part of administrative activities as might 
be wlshaa. for In this discussion. The difficulty of isolating the particular 
man's influence from that of tha poattlon itsslf redueed the number of ganeraliza- 
ttons possible, also. A third weakness is the Inoonsequintlal though perhaps 
intriguing nature of many of the similarities, e.g., the plastic telephona on 
each desk and the monthly faculty meatlng schedule. A fourth criticism Is the 
obviousness of many of the generaUzattona . However, obvlousnass can be defended 
by the proposition that each generalization must be proposed and established befora 
eomparatlve library seienci ean be developed Into a usaful academic diiclpllna. 
Whan fundamentally Important, such genera llzatlons must be established objectively, 
even though they are obvious. The fifth weaknasi in this discussion is that the ' 
two genera ligations chosen for extended consideration may not ba the most signi- 
ficant genera llMtiong possible In tha situation. This fact is dlffleult to 
ascertain, of course. .Plnnlly, without full iets of compflratlva national data, 
the discussion is partially dependant on flubjactlva imprasiloni, and certain 
similarities may be hidden from view. 

Now, and in conclusion, other students must test these ssneraliaations In other 
countriia. Both of them seem likely to be trua generally, except perhaps In .. 
eonsarvattva Asian countrlts where few women are aiiowid to work in pubUc places. 
If theaa two genarallMtlon are eitabllshad as balng widely true, than one imall 
forward step will havt bean taken toward a graattr underitandlng of eomparittva 
library science. 
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